SPEECH 


SCHUYLER  COLFAX,  OF  IND„ 


RESOLUTION  DECLARING  MR.  LONG,  OF  OHIO,  AN 
UNWORTHY  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  APRIL  14,  1864. 


Mr.  Speaker:  "Where  are  we?"  was  tbe  em- 
pbatic  question  propounded  by  the  eloqiient 
gentleman  from  the  fir?t  district  of  Ohio,  [Mr 
Pendleton,]  on  Tuesday  last,  I  answer  him  :  we 
are  in  the  Capitol  of  our  nation.  We  are  in  the 
Hall  where  assembles  the  Congress  of  this  Re- 
public, which,  thank  God,  in  spite  of  conspiracy 
and  treason,  still  lives;  in  spite  of  enemies  open 
and  covert,  within  and  without  our  lines,  with 
and  without  arms  in  their  hands,  still  lives,  and 
which,  thanks  to  our  gallant  defenders  in  the 
field,  v;iU  live  as  long  as  time  shall  last.  '•  Where 
are  we?"  said  he.  1  will  answer  him  in  tlie  lan- 
guage of  his  colleague,  [Mr,  Long,]  whose  speech 
is  under  review. 

"From  tbe  day  in  which  the  conflict  beean  up  to  the 
present  li<-nxr,  tht-  confederate  qrmy  h  3  not  been  forced 
beyond  the  sound  of  tlieirguris  from  the  dome  of  the  <'ap- 
jtolin  which  we  are  assembled.  The  city  of  Washinston 
is  to-day,  as  it  has  been  for  three  years,  giiardid  by  Fed- 
eraltroopsin  all  the  forts  and  fiirlificati.ns  with'which 
it  is  8U?rounded,  to  prevent  an  aitack  from  the  enemy." 

And  yet,  sir.  wliile  we  are  thus  placed,  in  this 
fearful  hour  of  the  country's  peril,"  as  the  gen- 
tlenaan  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lon«]  says  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  his  speech  ;  while  the  scales  of  na 
tional  liie  and  death  are  tremblingin  tiie  balance; 
while  our  veterans  are  in  the  front  seeking  to 
save  tli^e  life  of  the  country,  and  willing  to  seal 
their  fidelity  if  need  be  with  their  heart's  blood  ; 
■with  the  enemy  almost  at  the  very  gates  of  \our 
capital;  at  such  a  time  as  this  the  gentleman  from 
the  second  district  of  Ohio  rises  in  his  seat  and 
declares  that  ourGovernment  is  dead;  nay,  mote, 
that  it  is  destroyed;  and  then,  having  thus  con- 
signed it  to  death  and  destruction,  he  avows 
boldly  that  he  prefers  to  recognize  the  nationality 
of  the  confederacy  of  traitors  which  has  caused 
this  alleged  death  of  the  Republic  to  any  other 
alternative  that  remains. 

It  was  on  that  account  that  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  bring  this  resolution  before  the  House.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  would  lower  the  banner  of 
beauty  and  glory  that  floats  above  us  to-day,  be 
tokening  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  in  session  ;  lie  would  pluck  from  the  brilliant 
gallaxy  that  glitters  in  its  azure  field  eleven  of 
its  stars;  he  would  allow  in  that  diplomatic  gal 
lery  some  Mason,  some  Wigfall,  or  Beaure=;ard, 
as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary from  a  foreign  nation  pUnted,  over  the 
graves  of  our  miiideied  sons  and  brothers,  upon 
Boil  that  belongs  to  the  United  States.  Nt»y, 
more  than  that,  he  would  allow  the  heights  of  Ar- 
lington to  frown  with  hostile  batteries,  menacing 
«ur  deliberations  as  we  sit  here  in  the  Capitol. 


The  gentleman's  colleague  from  the  Columb'js 
district,  [Mr.  Cox,]  on  Saturday  last,  said  my 
course  was  "  extraordinary,"  and  that  remark 
seemed  to  be  the  key-note  of  most  of  the  speeches 
that  followed  from  that  side  of  the  House,  But 
there  is  a  parallel  and  a  justification.  I  call  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  himself  to  the  stan-".  On 
last  Saturday  he  rose  in  his  pljice  and  said,  allud- 
ing to  his  colleague,  [Mr.  Long:] 

"He  did  not  speak  for  his  Democratic  eollea  cues.  They 
met  this  morning  in  caucus  for  the  purpose  of  disavowing; 
any  sucli  sentiments  as  those  which  are  attributed  to  him. 
Tliey  have  authorized  me  so  to  declare  to  this  House,  m 
justice  to  them  and  tlieir  constituencies  '' 

Sir,  it  was  "  extraordinary"  when  a  speech  had 
been  deli  vered  here — nay,  it  was  unprecedentt  d — 
for  the  colleagues  of  the  gentleman  who  delivered 
it,  of  his  own  political  faith,  to  regard  ii  as  their 
duty  to  their  party  to  hold  a  caucus  and  author- 
ize one  of  their  number  solemnly  to  disavow  and 
repudiate  it  upon  this  floor.  If  that  can  be  done 
for  the  interests  of  party,  should  I  be  criticised 
for  asking  this  House  to  condemn  it  solemnly  to 
save  the  country  and  the  country's  cause  (rom 
its  deleterious  effects  ?  Is  the  country  to  be  cared 
for  less  than  the  in'erests  of  party  f 

[A  colloquy  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Pendleton 
denied  that  he  h*d  paiticipated  in  the  caucus 
leferred  to  hy  Mr.  Cox.] 

The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  every  one, 
indeed,  who  have  referred  to  it  at  all,  have  been 
kind  enough  to  speak  of  my  impartiality  as  the 
Presiding  office  of  the  House.  I  thank  them  for 
this  testimonial,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  de- 
serve. But  at  the  same  time  most  of  them  have 
expressed  "  regret"  that  I  left  the  Speaker's  chair 
and  came  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
have,  however,  no  regret  ;  nor  even  denuncia- 
tions of  the  press,  nor  the  strictures  of  members 
upon  this  floor,  to  which  I  have  listened  in  re- 
spectful silence  without  interrupting  them,  have 
caused  me  a  moment's  regret.  I  did  it  in  the 
performance  of  what  seemed  to  mean  imperative 
duty,  from  conscientious  conviction,  and  from  no 
personal  unkindness  toward  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  [Mr.  Long  ]  I  have  no  personal  unkind- 
ness  toward  him  or  any  human  being  who  lives 
upon  the  earth.  And  if  it  had  been  understood 
when,  as  a  Representative  from  the  ninth  con- 
gressional diftrict  of  Indiana,  your  kindness  and 
confidence  placed  me  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  I 
was  to  go  there  fettered  and  tongue-tied,  and  to 
leave  the  people  of  that  district  disfranchised ; 
that  for  all  time  to  come  during  this  Congress,  I 
could  not  speak  for  my  country,  I  should  haTe 


thanked  you  for  your  election,  but  would  have 
rejected  and  spurned  the  commission. 

I  stand  upon  this  floor  then  to-day  by  no  "  con- 
descension" from  that  resposible  position.  No, 
sir.  In  that  chair  I  am  the  servant  of  the  House 
to  administer  its  rules,  but  oti  this  floor  the  equal 
of  any  other  member,  no  more,  no  less. 

Duty  is  often  unpleasant,  sumetimes  distasteful 
and  repulsive  ;  but,  sir,  the  man  who  will  not 
fearlessly  discharge  his,  duty  is  not  fit  to  be  in 
public  life.  If  tny  brother,  under  the  solemnity 
of  the  stringent  oath  taken  by  members  of  this 
Congress  for  the  first  time  since  its  enactment, 
had  made  this  speech  which  now  lies  before  me, 
I  would  have  done  the  same  toward  him  as  to- 
ward the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  not  that  Iloved 
him  less,  but  my  countrj-  more.  As  I  stated  in 
the  opening  of  this  debate,  if  the  House  does  not 
rebuke  and  condemn  this  sentiment,  you  will 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  foreign  countries 
recognizing  this  rebel  confederacy,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  willing  to  recognize. 
Nay,  more,  if  this  is  the  support  which  you 
give  to  the  soldiers  whom  you  have  sent  to  the 
field,  if  this  is  the  aid  and  comfoit  you  give 
them,  they  would  have  the  right  to  turn  upon 
us,  and  say,  ''You  called  us  forth  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Union,  while  you  in  the  Capitol 
allow  men  to  make  speeches  which  will  be 
quoted  with  joy  in  the  confederate  congress, 
which  will  strengthen  the  arms  and  energy  of 
the  men  we  have  to  meet  in  battle  array,  while 
they  paralyze  and  discourage  us." 

The  gentleman  fiom  AVisconsin  [Mr.  Eldridgk] 
the  other  day  appeared  to  doubt  my  statement 
that  this  resolution  was  introduced  upon  my  own 
responsibility,  and  said  he  could  not  but  believe 
that  there  had  been  some  consultation.  I  repeat 
the  statement  that  I  conferred  with  no  member 
Knowing  it  was  a  gi-a  ve  responsibility  to  assume, 
I  propose  to  take  it  alone.  The  only  member 
of  this  House  to  whom  I  stated  my  intention 
was  the  gentleman  wlio  now  occupies  the  chair 
as  Speaker  pro  tempore,  [Mr.  Rollins,  of  New 
Hampshire,]  who  was  notified  but  five  minutes 
before  twelve  o'clock  that  day  that  I  intended 
to  occupj'  the  floor.  Not  even  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  [Mr.  Grinnell,]  who  moved  that  day 
to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  Journal, 
which  has  been  regarded  on  the  other  side  as 
part  of  the  arrangement,  knew  anything  about 
it;  and  he  will  bear  witness  to  it. 

Mr.  GRINNELL.     I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Mr.  COLFAX.  But  I  did  consult  with  one 
life  long  friend,  and  after  telling  him  my  pur- 
pose he  said,  "Do  you  not  ki;o>v  you  wilf  make 
3'ourself  the  target  of  attack?"  I  told  him,  j-es. 
1  had  counted  the  cost,  and  was  willing  to  be 
made  the  target  of  attack  for  the  sake  of  nij- 
country  and  for  the  sake  of  the  thousands  of  my 
constituents  who  have  gone  into  the  terrible 
arena  of  struggle  ou  the  battle  field,  and  who 
now  themselves  are  the  target  of  attack  for  the 
sake  of  the  country  they  love.  I  would  have 
done  it  had  I  lost  thereby  the  honorable  privi- 
lege of  occupying  that  chair  to  which  your  par- 
tiality elevated  me,  or  if  it  had  driven  me  into 
private  life ;  because  it  was  my  duty  to  do  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  from  the  Columbus 
district,  [Mr.  Cox,]  was  pleased  to  speak — al- 
though he  bore  testimony  to  my  fairness — of  my 


"condescending"  to  come  down  from  that  chair 
to  offer  this  resolution.     But  there  is  an  illus- 
trious example  in  one  whose  shoe  latchet  I  may 
not  be  worthy  to    unloose;   and  who  in  times 
gone  by,  in  times   of  war,  filled  tliat  seat.     I 
allude  to  him,    "of  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye," 
whose  name  is  closely  associated  with  a  large 
part  of  our  past  history,   and   who  during  our 
I  last    war  with  Great    Britain,    when  he  repre- 
sented the  Lexington  district  of  Kentucky  and 
was    Speaker  of  the  Hnuse,  came    down    from 
that    chair,    and    frequently    on    the   floor    en- 
tered into  the  debates  of  this  House.     I  have 
'  looked  at  the  historj^  of  those  tivnes,  for  I  desired 
I  to  protect  myself  against  any  charges  of  depart- 
i  ing  from  the  pi'ivileges  of  this  bodj'. 
j      Mr.  MALLORY  rose. 

i      Mr.  COLFAX.     I  cannot  yield  unless  my  time 
is  to  be  extended. 
I      [Cries  of  •'  Agreed"] 

I  [A  long  colloquy  here  ensued  between  Messrs. 
1  Mallohy  and  Dawes,  as  to  Mr.  Quincj',  of  Mas- 
j  sacliusetts,  the  members  of  the  Democratic  side 
I  agreeing  to  extend  Mr.  Colfax's  time.] 
I  I  have  said  that.  Mr.  Clay  came  down  from  the 
Speakei's  chair,  and  made  nine  speeches  in  the 
first  sessiou  of  the  Twelfth  Congress,  and  used 
most  distinct  and  emphatic  and  partisan  lan- 
guage, too  ;  and,  during  the  second  session  of 
that  Congress,  he  followed  them  up  by  coming 
down  upon  the  floor  as  the  Representative  of  his 
district,  and  making  six  speeches  more.  That 
was  the  time  when  he  had  the  debate  with  Mr. 
Quincy,  to  v^'hich  reference  has  been  made.  But 
if  Mr.  Quincy  had  said — as  he  did  not  saj' — that 
he  was  willing  to  surrender  the  territoi-ial  integ- 
rity of  this  countr}- ;  nay,  more,  if  he  had  said, 
as  did  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  he  was 
willing  to  allow  a  foreign  Government  to  be 
planted  upon  our  own  soil  by  traitors,  building 
their  traitorous  fabric  upon  the  oaths  they  had 
forsworn,  the  impetuous  old  chieltian  of  Ken- 
tucky would  undoubtedly  have  moved  his  ex- 
pulsion on  the  spot,  and  the  members  of  that 
Congress  would  have  acceded  to  his  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  across  the 
wa}' — it  is  not  parliamentary  to  call  members 
by  name,  but  I  allude  to  the  gentleman  who  was 
once  the  mayor  of  New  York  city  [Mr.  Fernando 
Wood] — alluded  to  my  "having  descended  to 
this  gladiatorial  arena  as  a  partisan."  The  gen- 
tleman did  not  know  the  place  to  which  he  waa 
commissioned.  This  is  now  no  "gladiatorial 
arena."  It  may  have  been  so  in  former  times, 
when  men  with  weapons  in  their  hands  sought 
to  prevent  othei's  from  expressing  their  senti- 
ments. That  day  has  passed  away.  This  is  the 
Hall  where  assemble  the  Representatives  of  the 
various  States  of  this  Union,  but  not  as  gladia- 
tors. They  assemble  here  as  gentlemen,  as  pub- 
lic men,  as  statesmen,  to  guard  faithfully  the  in- 
terests of  their  country  which  are  committed  to 
their  charge,  and  to  which  they  are  solemnly 
sworn  before  they  enter  upon  their  duties.  I 
did  not  suppose  that  that  gentleman  would  in- 
dorse my  resolution. 

My  colleague  from  the  Terre  Haute  district 
[Mr.  VooRUEEs]  also  paid  his  respects  to -me. 
He  declared  himself  in  favor  of  unlimited  free- 
dom of  speech.  It  was  a  very  broad  assertion. 
If  a  man  should  rise  in  bis  place  here  and  coun- 


sel  the  assassination  of  tlie  President,  would  my  i 
colleague   stand   by   his   doctrine  of  unlimited 
freedom  of  speech  ?     I  sincerely  trust  he  would  j 
not.     And    yet  the  inference  and    teachings  of  ■ 
the  speech  of  the   gentleman   from    Ohio    were 
not  only  to  encournge   the   assassination  of  the 
Kepublic,  but  to  encourage  the  rebels  to  con 
tinue   their   assassination  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Republic  also.     My  colleiigue  quoted  the  incul- 
cations of  the  Saviour.     To  them  I  have  always 
bowed  with  respect  and  authority.     But  when 
we  turn  to  the  sacred  recoi'd  and  look  for  the 
doctrine  Inid   down   by  my  colleague,  that   un- 
limited freedom  of  speech   is    divine   and    God 
given,  we  find  the  Saviour  himself  limiting  free 
speech,  prohibiting   and  condemning  profanity  j 
as  contrary  to  His  law.     My  colleague  had  some-  1 
thing  to  say  also  about  the  Helper  book.     That  i 
is  an  old  story,  dug   up  from  the  relics  of  the  ! 
past.     I  was  asked  if  I  would  give  my  name  to 
recommend   a  book   contrasting   the    industrial  I 
results  of  the  North  and  the  South,  and,  without  j 
reading  it,  I  said  yes.     Am.ong  the  supposed  ex 
tracts  read  from  the  book  in  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign in  Indiana,  years  ago,  I  found  some  which 
on  examination  proved  to  be  forgeries,  and  my 
constituents  reelected  me,  after  all  the  charges, 
by  over  three  thousand  majority;  so  that  that 
charge  is  barred  out  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 
Let  it  go. 

The  gentleman  from  Kew  York,  f/om  the 
Utica  district,  [Mr.  Ketinan',]  to  whom  we  al- 
ways listen  with  interest,  also  criticised  me.  He 
said  "the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
was  not  made  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy."  I 
reply  that  it  was,  in  the  presence  of  both  armies. 
Nay,  more,  it  was  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
on-looking  world,  for  it  was  not  only  published 
in  the  Congressional  Globe,  but  an  abstract  of 
its  most  important  points  went  on  the  wires  all 
over  the  land.  Nay,  more,  it  has  been  borne 
through  the  lines  of  the  enemy  into  the  rebel 
camp,  where,  before  now,  it  has  given  joy  and  ex- 
ultation to  "the  banditti  of  man'stealers  in  Rich- 
mond." It  has  gone  forth  to  strengthen  the  rebels 
in  their  work  and  to  make  them  feel  they  are  right. 

It  is  contended  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kernan]  that  the  speech  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  does  not  encourage  sedition. 
Yes,  sir,  it  does.  The  riots  in  New  York  city,  in 
Illinois,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have 
becQ  encouraged  by  just  such  inculcations  as 
these,  and  unrebuked  it  would  sow  the  seeds  of 
more.  I  do  not  say  that  that  result  was  in- 
tended, for  we  cannot  look  into  the  heart  of  any 
one;  but  there  is  the  speech;  it  speaks  for  itself 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  also  says  that  a 
member  (and  I  took  down  his  words  as  they  fell 
from  his  lips)  '' hnx  the  right,  if  in  favor  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  to  express  (there;  and 
if  we  expel  him  for  it  we  would  violate  free  dis- 
cussion." I  deny  that  position.  To  adi'ocate 
the  triumph  of  the  rebellion  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Union  is  in  defiance  of  the  oath  we  have 
all  taken.  And  to  all  the  talk  about  Mr.  Con- 
way, let  it  be  remembered  in  reyily  that  he  was 
not  then  under  the  obligation  of  the  new  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  last  Congress  expressly  to  forbid 
such  infidelity  to  our  trust;  for,  as  we  all  know, 
this  is  the  first  Congress  in  which  members  have 
been  under  the  weighty  obligations  of  this  oath, 


so  wide  and  broad  in  its  scope  and  so  stringent 
in  its  patriotic  requirements.  The  oath  declares — 
"Tliat  I  have  voluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance, 
counsel,  norencourapemeiit  t..  persons  eiijjageil  in  armed 
hostiUiy  to  the  United  States:  that  I  have  not  yielded  a 
voluntary  support  to  any  pretended  government,  au- 
thority, power,  or  constitution  within  the  United  States 
hostile  or  iTiimical  thereto.'' 

And  this  is  plainly  a  continuing  oath,  binding 
on  us  every  day  we  sit  here;  so  that  if  we  vio- 
late it  to-day  we  ought  not  to  sit  here,  under  that 
oath,  to-morrow.  Now  comes  the  part  of  the  oath 
which  looks  to  what  he  shall  co  in  the  future: 

"  That  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability  I  will 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United' states 
aty-ain.st  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same,"  &c. 

I  deny  that  a  man  who  is  in  favor  of  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  can  rightly  sit  here  under 
that  oath.  He  does  not  bear  true  allegiance  to 
tiie  Government  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic,  if  he  declares  in  favor  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  gratifying  to  hear  the  gen- 
i  tleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rogers]  speak  of 
jl  his  devotion  to  the  right  of  free  speech      It  is 
;!  cood  to  hear  that  that  party  is  to  be  hereafter  in 
i  I  favor  of  free  speech.     1   pass  over  all  the  sad 
Ij  record  of  the  past.     Can  we  forget  the  virtuf.l 
I  [expulsion  of  the  venerable  gentleman  of  Ohio, 
j  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  from  theseHalls  for  offeriDg 
j;  resolutions  expressing  his  opinion  as  to  whether 
!l  American  slavery  did  or  did  not  exist  in  Ameri- 
\  can   ships  on  the  high  seas  outside  of  our  State 
i  or  national  limits?     That  was  all.     He  was  cen- 
j  sured  for  this  expression  by  a  vote  of  the  House, 
out  he  felt  that  he  was  virtually  expelled,  and 
he  resigned.     That  was  done  under  the  previous 
question.     Can  we  fo-get  the  bludgeoning  of  the 
I  distinguished   Senator  from   Massachusetts,  Mr. 
:|  Summer,  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  because 
he  stood  up  there,  and  in  debate    spoke  freely 
his  opinions?     Can  we  forget   the   Democratic 
votes  in  this  Hall  against  expelling  or  censuring 
the   members  who    had   inflicted  this  barbarity 
upon  him?     Henceforth  we  are  told  we  are  to 
have  a  different  creed  in  the  Democratic  party. 
Let  us  all  hope  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  will 
not  conllne  their  new  doctrine  of  free  speech  to 
those  who  shall  speak  in  favor  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union  only,  which  seems  just  now  exclu- 
sively the  case. 

The  genJleman  from  Ohio  read  from  the  New- 
York  Times.  I  am  glad  that  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  regard  it  as  good  authority  to  cite 
here,  and  hope" they  will  regard  it  as  such  on  all 
other  questions,  as  its  editoi'ials  now  find  such 
favor  in  their  eyes.  It  .spoke  of  the  attempt  to 
expel  the  gentfeman  from  Ohio  as  "  a  disgrace 
1  and  an  outrage."  I  say  to  that  paper  and  to 
this  House,  that  if  my  course  is  a  disgrace,  yo-a 
can  fix  the  brand  on  my  forehead  and  1  will 
wear  it  through  life,  nor  do  I  want  any  prouder 
j  epitaph  on  my  tombstone  than  that  I  dared  fear- 
lessly to  stand  up  here  and  do  ray  duty  accord- 
ing to  my  convictions.      [Great  applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  that  the  rules  of  the 
House  forbidding  applause  should  be  obeyed. 
Gentlemen  on  the  o'.her  side  have  been  dis- 
pleased with  the  galleries  during  the  past  few 
days.  "We  have  sat  here,  sir,  when  those  gal- 
leries glowered  with   hate  in  their  eyes  upon 


those  who  spoke  for  freedom,  and  applauded  to 
the  echo  those  who  spoke  for  slavery,  and  never 
were  they  cleared  but  once,  to  my  knowledge. 
It  is  unseemly  for  the  galleries  to  indulge  in  ap 
plause  or  censure  of  what  occurs  upon  the  floor; 
and  I  would  rather  have  the  "God  bless  you" 
of  some  poor  soldier's  widow  who  had  seen  in 
her  desolate  home  that  I  stood  up  for  the  cause 
for  which  her  husband  fell,  or  the  "God  bless 
you  "  of  the  soldier  on  his  dangerous  picket  duty 
in  front  of  our  armj-,  guarding  the  sleeping  host 
with  his  own  life,  than  the  applause  of  these 
galleries,  crowded  as  they  ai'e  with  talent,  hero- 
ism, and  beauty. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Pendleton,] 
as  well  as  the  Times,  compared  the  speech  under 
review  with  Chatham's,  in  the  British  Parlia 
ment,  when  he  opposed  the  war  agiiinst  the  Am- 
erican colonies.  "When  he  used  the  language 
which  has  been  quoted  here,  what  was  the  war 
in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged?  The 
provinces  upon  this  continent  were  then  out- 
laying and  distant  colonies  of  Great  Britain  ; 
they  were  not  integral  parts  of  the  British 
empire.  Indeed,  they  went  to  war  with  the 
mother  country  at  first  becnu?e  they  were  not; 
because  they  were  taxed  without  representation. 
The  man  who  had  lisen  in  the  British  Parliament 
and  advocated  the  recognition  of  Canada  during 
the  "Patriot  war,"  or  the  recognition  of  India 
during  the  Sepoy  insurret'tion,  would  not,  I 
grant  you,  have  been  subject  to  a  resolution  of 
expulsion.  The  cases  are  not  parellel  with  the 
one  before  us  to-day.  Let  me  present  a  parellel 
one.  Suppose  an  unprovoked  and  wicked  insur- 
rection had  broken  out  in  the  southei-n  counties 
of  England  upon  the  very  shores  of  the  British 
Channel;  suppose  the  people  of  those  counties 
had  gathered  armies  to  make  war  upon  the  na- 
tion; suppose  they  had  taken  possession  of  that 
sea-coast  and  had  put  out  the  eyes  of  commerce, 
the  light-houses  there;  suppose  that  insurrection 
claimed  the  whole  of  the  country  from  the 
Channel  to  the  Thames,  seeking  to  make  that! 
river  the  boundary  of  a  new  and  hostile  nation, 
as  it  was  formerlj-,  before  the  time  of  Alfred.  ' 
and  again  in  the  seventh  century,  a  boundary  of 
one  of  the  former  sub-divisions  of  the  British  isle; 
and  then  suppose  that  a  man  had  risen  in  the 
British  Parliament,  with  its  windows  looking 
out  upon  the  region  thus  claimed,  and  advocated 
the  recognition  of  the  nationality  and  indepen- 
dence of  that  insurrection:  I  ask  you  how  long 
such  a  man  would  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  Parliament? 

The  gentleman  also  said  that  "when  our  Oon- 
atitutiun  is  dead,  our  liberties  are  gone."  His 
colleague  said  the  Constitution  is  dead  now. 
Then  if  you  believe  him,  our  liberties  are  gone 
now.  But  the  gentleman  says  that  we  propose 
to  expel  his  colleague  from  Ohio  for  words 
spoken  in  debate,  and  he  talks  about  the  freedom 
of  speech.  Sir,  the  reason  for  this  expulsion  is 
that  those  words  show  a  complicity  with  this 
conspiracy  and  a  willingness  that  it  shall  tri- 
umph. Our  oaths  require  us  to  maintain  our 
Government.  How  can  one  legislate  for  its 
maintainance  when  he  declares  that  it  cannot  be 
maintained  and  that  it  is  dead  already? 

But,  sir,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Rollins]  on  Tuesday  evening  gave  me  some  in- 


structions. I  thank  him  for  them.  I  receive 
with  all  proper  deference  instructions  from  any 
gentleman  who  sees  fit  to  constitue  himself  my 
schoolmaster.  I  know  right  well  that  I  have 
much  to  learn,  for  every  year  we  live  we  find  that 
there  is  much  to  learn.  After  informing  me  what 
ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  he  said  : 

'•  If  the  cause  of  ihe  country  can  be  shaken  by  any  such 
speech  as  the  one  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr. 
Long,]  itought  to  be  shaken.'' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  analyze  that  sentence 
I  and  think  over  it  and  modify  it  before  his  printed 
',  speech  goes  to  the  country.  For  «o  reason  ought 
-  the  cause  of  the  country  to  be  shaken.  He  went 
I  on  to  say  that  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  was  a  most  indiscreet,  injudicious,  and  un- 
patriotic speech  u^der  the  circumstances,  but 
that  he  would  not  expel  or  censure  him  for  it. 
j  Of  course  he  would  not.  Although  he  heard  the 
unpatriotic  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
1  Maryland  [Mi-.Harius]  he  voted  against  expelling 
''■  him,  and  when  the  question  came  up  on  censur- 
I  ing  that  gentleman,  the  vote  of  the  member  from 
I  Missouri  was  not  found  recorded  either  in  the 
affirmative  or  negative.  Of  course,  then,  he 
would  not  vote  either  to  expel  or  to  censure  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

He  said,  furthermore,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  had  only  folh  wed  the   lead  of  Vallandig- 
ham.     I   have   a  witness   upon   the   subject,  the 
gentleman  from  the  Columljus   district  of  Ohio, 
[Mr.  Cox]     We  have  been   asked  why  did  we 
not  move  to  exjiel  Vallandigham?     I  answer,  in 
'  the  language  of  the  gentleman  from  the  Colum- 
bus district,  in  that  part  of  his  Saturday's  speech 
;  referring  to  Mr.  Tallandigham  : 
!      "  But  I  will  say  this  fur  him,  that  nowhere,  here  or  at 
j  home,  diJ  he  ever  utter  a  sentiment  or  do  an  act  looking 
to  the  recognition  of  the  southern  confederacy     He  said 
in  his  place  in  this  House,  again  and  again,  and  quoted 
I  Mr.  Calhoun's  opinions  on  the  Me.xican  war  in  his  justi- 
'  flcation.  that  he  would  not  oppose  the  voting  of  men  and 
j  money  to  carry  on  this  war,  the  responsibility  for  which 
I  he  did  not  covet  nor  bear.    But,  sir,  he  never  would  con- 
I  sent  to  a  peace  based  upon  recognition." 

He  insists,  you  see,  that  Mr.  Vallandigham 
never  advocated  the  recognition  of  the  rebel  na- 
tionality, which  his  present  colleague  so  boldly 
j  avows. 

[Mr.  Rollins,  of  Missouri,  interrupting,  here 
explained  his  previous  speech.] 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  J.  C.  Allen] 
also  spoke  on  this  subject,  and  here  are  his  words. 
He  said : 

"Suppose  his  words  do  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy?  Are  we  to  exclude  liini  from  his  rijjhtsV  It  would 
be  iu  contempt  of  our  rules  and  of  the  Constitution." 

Why,  sir,  what'a  doctrine  is  this!  That  if  a 
gentleman's  words  do  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
our  enemies,  we  cannot,  according  to  our  rules 
or  under  the  Constitution,  do  anything  with 
ihem.  Sir,  after  the  utterance  of  that  sentence 
early  in  the  debate,  it  must  excite  no  wonder  to 
see  gentlemen  opposite  with  shields  locked  over 
and  around  the  member  from  Ohio  to  protect 
him  and  to  say  that  he  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  advocating  the  recognition  of  treason  on  this 
flo(  r ;  that  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  par- 
alyzing the  energies  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field, 
by  telling  them  that  their  Government  and  Con- 
stitution is  dead ;  that  he  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  nerving  to  new  struggles  and  to  new  en- 
ergies the  traitorous  armies  of  the  confederacy, 


•which  our  own  gallant  troops  have  been  pressing 
closer  and  closer,  both  upon  the  Atlantic  sea 
board  and  the  Gulph.  Ah  !  sir,  what  words  of 
encouragement  are  these  to  go  to  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  which  in  a  few  days  is  to  meet  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic  in,  perhaps,  the  Water- 
loo of  Ihis  great  contest.  If  we  permit  this, 
lift  your  blockade,  because  you  are  sending  to 
the  rebel  camps  what  will  do  more  to  strengthen 
them  th9,n  the  munitions  of  war,  which  by  that 
blockade  you  seek  to  exclude. 

I  come  now  to  the  speech  of  the  member 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Long]  itself,  and  am  going  to  do 
it  justice,  quoting  iis  very  words  as  I  coirmient 
on  it.  I  pass  over  his  allusion  to  the  President's 
"  coming  through  BaUimoi-e  under  cover  of 
night,  disguised  in  a  plaid  cloak  and  Scotch  cap, 
lest,  as  was  feaied  by  bis  friends,  he  might  have 
received  a  warmer  greeting  than  would  have 
been  agreeable  at  the  hands  of  the  constituents 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Davis."] 
He  ought  to  have  said  "  at  the  hands  of  the 
enemies"  of  my  friend.  And  it  is  to  be  regret 
ted  that  when  he  alluded  to  that,  he  could  not 
have  at  least  rebuked,  even  faintly,  that  plot 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  Chief  Magistrate's 
cooling  through  Baltimore  in  that  way.  But  the 
gentleman  is  entitled  to  choose  his  own  words. 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  opening  of 
this  war,  and  says,  after  the  inauguration  : 

"A  sacret  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  a  number  of 
States  wua  soon  alter  held  in  this  city.  A  scheme  "as 
devised  and  a  vessel  sent  out,  under  pretenm  of  I'urnish- 
inp:  provisions  to  the  tronps  with  Major  Anderson,  in 
Fort  Sumter.  On  arriving  in  Charleston  harbor  the  peo- 
ple of  that  city  fired  upon  the  fort.  The  lelegrapli  bnre 
the  news  to  this  city,  and  on  its  first  mention  to  the 
President  he  exclHimed,  '/  kneio  they  would  do  it;' 
which  to  my  mind  is  conclusive  that  it  was  iniendtd 
expresdy  fof  thdt  purjinse.  *  *  » 

"  Thus,  sir,  was  the  war  inaugurated.^^ 

Sir,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  indicate  the 
truth  of  history,  except  to  say  that  every  one 
knows  that  it  was  in  January,  1861,  two  months 
before  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  the 
provision  vessel  intended  to  supply  our  troops 
in  Fort  Sumter,  the  Star  of  the  West,  was  fired 
upon  by  the  batteries  on  Morris  island  in  Charles- 
Ion  harbor.  Naj',  more  than  that,  we  all  know 
that  when,  after  that  time,  Mr.  Lincoln  stood 
upon  the  steps  of  this  Capitol  to  take  the  o;^th 
which  made  him  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this 
nation,  although  on  the  18th  of  February,  JefF. 
Davis  had  declared  at  Montgomery  that  the  di'.y 
of  compromise  was  passed,  and  that  now  the 
North  must  smell  snuthern  gunpowder  and  feel 
southern  steel,  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  kindness  of 
heart  which  did  honor  to  him,  said  in  reply, 
"There  shall  be  no  blood  shod  unless  you  your- 
selves commence  it."  He  said  it  in  the 'hope 
that  their  fell  purpose  might  be  set  aside  and 
that  our  country  might  not  be  compelled  to 
drink  the  bloody  dregs  of  the  cup  of  civil  war. 
But,  sir,  thirsting  for  blood,  and  at  the  time  when 
they  could  have  obtained  possession  of  Fort 
Sumter  in  two  days  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
supplies  of  its  beleaguered  garrison,  they  opened 
their  batteries  on  the  fort — guns  forged  under 
the  flowing  folds  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
trained  by  men  who  had  received  their  educa 
tion  at  the  nation's  expense  at  West  Point — guns 
aimed  at  the  very  heart  of  the  American  Re 
public.     And  not  even  then  was  war  declared 


on  our  side.  But  when  the  telegraph  brought 
us  the  rejoicing  speech  o-f  the  rebel  Secretary  of 
War,  Walker,  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
next'month  would  find  their  armies  in  this  Capi- 
tol, and  that  by  May  they  would  dictate  peace 
I  to  us  in  "  independence  Hall  at  Philadelphia," 
then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Mr.  Lincoln  lay  aside 
the  Oliver  branch  of  peace  and  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple to  draw  the  sword  of  war,  and  to  save  the 
country  which  thev  had  committed  to  his  charge. 
Then,  and  not  tilfthen,  were  soldiers  called  for 
to  resht  the  triumphal  march  of  the  rebel  army 
already  in  the  field,  and  armed  with  the  nation's 
guns  sent  to  them  by  Floyd. 

But,  sir,  that  is  not  the  history  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
gives.  On  the  contrary,  in  this  paragraph  he 
seeks  to  relieve  the  assassins  of  his  country  from 
the  damning  guilt  of  having  plunged  this  coun- 
try into  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  That  cause, 
abhorred  of  man  as  it  will  be  in  the  future,  ab- 
horred of  God  a?  I  believe  it  now  is,  that  rebel 
cause  steeped  in  shame  and  scarred  with  crime, 
floating  a  flag  black  with  treason  and  red  with 
blood,  the  most  wicked  cause  that  ever  outraged 
the  iustice  of  God  or  stained  the  annals  of  men, 
has  iiad  no  such  vindication  before  as  it  has  now 
in  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

But  he  goes  on  and  says,  speaking  of  these 
traitors  in  arms: 

"And  now,  sir,  with  such  a  prospect  before  them  as 
the  sequel  of  submission,  outlawry,  dislranchisement, 
sooinl,  moral,  and  political  degradation,  penury  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  decreed  as  their  portion,  will 
they  throw'  down  their  iirms  and  submit  to  the  terms  r 
Wljo  shall  believe  that  the  free,  proud  American  blood, 
which  courses  with  as  qmck  pulsation  througli  their 
veins  as  oiir  own,  will  not  be  spilled  to  the  last  drop  m 
resistance  ?" 

Why  not  send  them  an  appeal  to  come  back  to 
their  allegiance  which  they  have  forfeited  and 
forsworn''?  No,  sir,  that  is  not  the  appeal 
wliich  comes  from  these  walls  to  rebels  in  arms. 
On  the  contrary  this  member  says  for  them,  as 
if  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  that  they 
will  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  resistance! 

What  does  that  mean  ?  It  moans  that  when 
they  appear  in  army  against  the  soldiers  of  the 
Union  they  are  to  be  justified  and  encouraged 
by  such  arguments  in  spilling  their  last  drop  of 
blood  ;  and  that  by  means  of  murdering  of  your 
brothers,  your  fathers,  and  your  sons  in  the  field, 
who  are  faithful  to  the  allegiance  which  these 
traitors  in  arms  have  repudiated. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  the  gentleman.  In 
the  same  column  he  says: 

' '  Can  the  Union  he  restored  hy  war  ?  I  answer  most 
unhesitatingly  and  deliberately.  No,  never;  '  war  xs final, 
eternal  seperution.'  My  first  and  highest  grnim.i  of  op- 
position is,  that  it  is  wrong;  it  is  in  molntion  of  the 
Gonstitrition.  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  Federal  Union  was  founded." 

Mr.  Soeaker,  that  declaration  that  the  war  to 
save  the  nation's  life  is  "  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution," is  the  very  echo  here,  of  the  language 
of  Jefferson  Davis  himself. 

The  gentleman  goes  on  further;  he  refers  to 
Ihe  views  expressed  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Stevens]  That 
gentleman  came  here  from  his  sick  bed  to  repu- 
diate, with  indignant  eloquence  and  emphasis, 
the  idea  that  he  had  given  his  adherence  to  any 
such  views;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  claimed 
that  we  had  the  double  right  to  war  on  them,  as 
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foreign  enemies,  as  they  claim  they  are,  and  as 
domestic  traitors  also. 

Still  more  of  the  very  langnage  of  Jeff.  Davis 
is  found  in  the  following  extract  from  the  gen- 
tleman's speech  : 

' '  Three  jvars"  experience  in  attempting  '  by  numerical 
preponderance  and  military  prowt-ss  of  one'sectidn  ex- 
erted to  corrce  the  other  iiiio  submission  has  convinced 
me  more  thoroughly  tinit  it  is  as  self-contradictorj'  as  it ' 
is  angerou^ ;'  unntritflictorij.  because  it  violateii  the] 
great  principles  of  free  government  which  '  derive 
their  just  powers  from  <he  consent  of  the  governed,! 
and  dangerous  becaurte  by  its,e.\ercise.  espeeially  wiien  ! 
wielded  by  a  weak,  vacilhiliner.  and  unscrupulous  man,' 
it  destroij.^  instead  of  maintain  ing  the  Unions  | 

Then,  if  we  are  "  violatinsr  the  great  princi- 
ples of  the  free  goveriiin»'nt,,"  the  rebels  are  right  | 
and  we  are  wrong,  our  soldiers  must  be  mutder 
ere,  and  we  a  eonchve  of  tyrants  when  we  vote 
money  to  keep  them  in  the  field.  And  if  I  be- 
lieved as  does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I  would 
not  sit  here  with  such  associates  a  moment  longer. 

The  gentleman  warms  with  bis  theme  as" he 
progresses,  and  says : 

"If  the  time  ever  wis  when  the  Union  could  have 
been  restored  by  wur  (which  I  do  not  believe i  it  hashing 
since  been  dispelK-d  by  emancipation,  conflscation,  am- 
nesty, and  the  like  (>roc!an)alions.  military  orders  annul- 
ling State  constitutions,  «eitiii£;  aside  Httte  laws,  obliter- 
ating Slate  lines,  »n<l  att-mpting  to  organize  and  set  up 
a  form  of  State  government  in  their  stead  in  which  one 
man  out  of  t<'n  who  shall  turn  abolitionist,  take  and  sub- 
scribe an  oath  t)  execute  u.nd  obey  the  will  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  v.hatever  it  msy  be,  shall  govern  and  rule  over 
the  remaining  nine  who  shall  refuse  to  become  abolition- 
ists." 

I  cannot  stop  to  expose  at  any  length  this  per- 
version of  the  President's  plan  ;  but^draw  atten- 
tion to  this  Fentence  in  order  to  show  that  the 
gentleman  declares  here  that  if  ever  the  time 
was  when  the  Union  could  be  restored  by  war 
or  by  any  other  means,  that  time  has  passed,  on 
account  of  the  emancipation  proclamation.  &c. 
It  need  only  be  said  in  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  that  it  is  not  an  assumption  of 
dictatorial  powers,  but  their  abdication.  It 
transfers  the  care  of  the  State  to  the  ballot-bos  j| 
of  loyal  citizens  instead  of  ruling  it  by  the  bay-  [ 
onet,  and  his  plan  should  not  thus  be  perverted.  ' 
Nsy,_ more,  the  very  oath  which  the  President 
requires  sets  out  that  the  persons  taking  it  shall 
not  be  bound  by  it  if  the  .Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  shall  declare  his  emancipation 
proclamation  unconstitutional. 

What  v/TOEg  is  there  in  that?  If  that  proc- 
lamation is  constitutional  and  in  force,  then 
every  good  citizen  should  give  it  obedience;  and 
if  the  highest  court  of  judicature  shall  declare 
it  vinconstitutional,  than  the  oath  will  not  rest 
upon  them  a  single  moment.  But  the  paragraph 
quoted  can  only  be  intended  as  an  argument  to 
these  rebels  not  to  return  to  their  allegiance 
Let  us  come  to  the  cor.cludir.g  part  of  his  speech 
where  he  speaks  of  the  amnesty.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  objpctions  to  this  speech  do  not 
rest  on  a  single  paratrraph,  like  the  following 
resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
in  regaid  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  [Mr. 
Harris,]  hut  on  the  whole  speech  : 

"Whereas  Hon.  Benjami.v  G.  Hakris,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Maryland, 
has,  upon  this  day,  used  the  following  language,  to  wit: 
'The  South  ask  you  to  let  them  live  in  peace;  bnt,  no. 
you  said  you  would  bring  thi-m  into  subjection.  That  is 
not  done  yet,  and  God  Aloiighty  grant  that  it  never  may 
be.  I  hope  you  will  never  subjugate  the  South  '  And 
whereas  fuch  language  is  treasonable  and  a  gross  con- 
tempt of  this  House :  Therefore, 


' '  Be  it  resolved.  That  the  said  Benjamin  G.  Habbis 
be  expelled  from  this  Houee." 

Afler  making  a  historical  citation  of  Galileo, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  s.-iys  : 

"  So  it  will  be  with  the  man  who  is  forced  to  take  the 
anm- sty  oath,  to  save  himself,  his  family  and  his  prop- 
erty ;  he  may  take  it.  but  in  hU  lu-nrt  he  will  detest  and 
despise  the  authority  that lei/n ires  it.'' 

Let  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  go  out  toward 
th-  front,  and  there  he  will  find  men  lurking  in 
ambush  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  our 
brothers  who  stand  as  sent.inels  against  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  Tuey  are  men  who  have 
taken  the  oath  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
protection  of  the  Government,  and  obtaining 
supplies  sometimes  for  their  starving  families. 
They  are  farmers  in  dajMime  and  guerillas  at 
night.  When  our  troops  capture  one  of  those 
men  and  prepare  to  punish  him  as  a  skulking 
and  forsworn  murderer,  he  can  present  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  say, 
"  By  the  counsels  of  a  speech  made  in  your  Hall 
which  you  refused  to  rebuke,  I  was  told  if  I  was 
compelled  to  take  this  oath,  in  my  heart  he 
w^uld  expect  me  to  hate  and  despise  the  au- 
thority which  required  it."  Is  that  advice  "  true 
allegiance  to  the  Government,"  and  "maintain- 
ing and  supporting  it  agaiust  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic?" 

But  to  go  on.     He  says  : 

"  But,  Mr.  rhairman,  how  do  we  ttand  in  the  eyes  o 
civilized  world  today  iti  tea  gin^f  a  tear  ifsu'ijugation 
and  conquest  against  the  conf 6  Urate  SUite  which  have 
seceded  from  us  and  set  up  a  governmeiit  of  their  ovjn  T 
Are  we  not  inconsistent  with  all  our  former  acts?  Have 
we  not  been  early  to  admit  this  proper  with  regard  to 
others?  There  never  icas  a  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  demanded  an  independent  government  tluit 
did  not  have  the  sympathy  of  the  American  people,  and 
ought  ire  not  to  shrink  from  ihe  doctrine  tee  hare  been 
so  willing  to  app'.y  to  others  f 

Sir,  if  that  means,  as  it  says,  to  give  "  syma- 
thy"  to  traitors  in  arms,  I  ref;:se  for  one  to  send 
them  sympathy  from  this  Hill.  But  through 
and  through,  the  speech  is  filied  with  these  in- 
culcatious.  Let  us  go  still  ftirther  down  in  the 
column.  There  is  much  more  which  there  is  not 
time  to  read.  Let  me  ask  your  attention,  how- 
ever, to  this  significant  confession  of  how  long 
he  has  entertained  these  view.^: 

"What  our  people  desired  in  1S61,  and  which  hon- 
ored though  regarded  asmistaken.  was  the  preservatio7i 
of  the  Government  and  the  retention  of  our  jurisdiction 
of  the  whole  territory.'" 

From  1861  tiil  now  he  has  regarded  "  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Govern,ment  and  the  retention  of 
our  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  teriitorj'"  as  amis- 
take  !  Why  did  not  the  gentleman  say  so  when, 
in  the  month  of  December,  he  came  here  and 
took  an  oath  that  he  would  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  doii;estic?  If  he  regarded 
the  preservation  of  the  Government  and  the 
Union,  and  its  retention  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  country  as  an  error,  then  he  could  not, 
it  seems  to  me,  honorably  take  that  o.ith,  which 
requires  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  whole 
Union  and  hostility  to  all  its  enemies.  I  must 
passrapidly  over  these  points.  lie  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  great  object  of  our  Goveenraent  should  be  to  de- 
velop and  cultivate  the  internal  resources  of  those  friendly 
to  its  jurisdiction,  rather  than  to  extend  it  over  hostile 
and  foreign  peoples." 

No,  sir ;  the  great  object  of  our  Government  is 
to  maintain  to  the  latest  syllable  of  recorded 


time  our  Government  over  every  foot  of  land 
•which  belongs  to  this  Union,  every  rood  and  iota 
of  it.  It  is  doubly  eacced  now;  sacred  by  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  those  who  established 
this  Union  ;  sacred  by  the  blood  that  has  flowed 
upon  every  battle-field,  and  by  the  graves  of 
uur  soldiers  scattered  all  over  the  sunny  South. 
Jackson  did  not  say  in  1832  that  he  must  yield 
the  Union  at  the  demand  of  "  hostile  people,"  but 
that  "  the  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved."' 

He  says  further: 

"Th«  words  Shiioh,  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  Murfrees- 
boro',  Eichmond,  Vicksburg,  and  Fort  Donelson  are 
words  of  division  and  diauaion." 

Oh,  no.  sir;  tbey  are  bonds  of  union.  They 
are  battlefields  we  can  never  surrender.  Foi' 
again,  sir,  our  noble  banner,  not  a  star  dimmed, 
not  a  stripe  erased,  shall  wave  over  every  battle 
field  and  courthouse  and  spire  throughout  the 
entire  South,  with  none  to  dare  do  it  despite  or 
dishonor. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  gives  us  his  counsel 
as  he  draws  towards  a  close,  as  follows: 

■Mr.  ClKiirman,  these   lessons  of  history  are  full  of 


Mucli  iietter  would  it  have  been 

i  I  J     '  II  ch  better  would  it  be  for  lis 

iiin.  of  our  mnqnificent  empire 

■   '    '     lel.ations  with  our  e^  ranged 

ixl'  to  liold  them,  to  u.s  by  the  power  of 


warning  an 
for  us  in  tht' 
now,  to  coii^ 
and  cidtivii 
brethren,  tk 
the  sword:'' 

What  a  summing  up  is  this!  We  should 
"consent  to  a  division  of  our  magnificent  em- 
pire, and  cultivate  amicable  I'elations  with  our 
estranged  brethren."  Not  a  word  of  condemna- 
tion for  the  fiends  who  have  covered  the  land 
with  slaughter.  No  syllable  of  sympathy  for  a 
bleeding  countr3\  The  dead  and  wounded 
fallen  on  a  hundred  battle  fields,  grappling  with 
the  banded  murderers  of  liberty,  arouse  no  sen 
sibility.  But  these  ingrates  and  parricides  are 
our  "estranged  brethren,"  toward  whom  we 
should  feel  "  amicable." 

We  have  all  heard  before  of  these  "  estranged 
brethren"  of  our;?.     On  the  bloody  field  of  Bull 
Run   our    heroic  soldiers,   who    had  laid    aown 
their  lives  for  the  country  founded  by  Washing- 
ton, were  dug  up  from  their  graves  by  these  our 
"  brethren,"  their  skulls  converted  into  drinking- 
cups,  and  their  bones  into  ornaments  to  be  par- 
aded throughout  the  South.     Nay,  more.     Often 
this   winter  I  have  met   at   my  own  residence 
here,   and  elsewhere   in  Washington,  a  gallant 
young    officer,    whose    heorism,    though  costing 
"him  a  limb,  had  won  for  him  honorable  fame. 
How  he  was  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him, 
you  all  do  know.     Manly,  warm-hearted,  brave 
in  battle,  and  generous  in  victory,  with  a  patrio- 
tism   and   devotion  worthy   of  himself,  he  left 
here  with  a  heart  full  of  sympathj^  for  his  gal-  { 
lant  comrades  pining  in  the  prisons  of  Richmond, 
and  forgot  that  he  was  crippled  in   the  trying  - 
day  and  night  rides  of  Kilpatrick's  raid  on  the  i 
rebel  capital.     I  allude  to  Colonel  Ulric  Dahl-  j 
gren,  young  in  years,  but  one  of  nature's  noble  ' 
men  in  deed,     lie  was  ambushed  and  murdered.  '< 
Our  "  estranged  brethren,"  with  whom  we  are  [ 
to  cultivate  "  amicable  relations,"  who  are  all  \ 
in  the  right,  while  we    are  all  in   the   wrong, 
left  his  dead  body  in  the  road  to  be  eaten  by 
hogs ;  and  when  at  last  it  had  been  buried  in 
the  field  near  which  he  fell,  they  dug  it  up  and 
carried  it  to  Richmond,  and  after  exhibiting  it 
like  barbarians,  his  remains,  which  death  might 


have  saved  from  insult,  were  tumbled  into  some 
unknown  pit,  and  the  Richmond  papers  declared 
with  fiendish  and  malicious  rt-juiciug  that  he  had 
(lied  the  death  and  received  the  burial  of  a  dog  ! 
Contrast  this  with  our  treatment  of  0.  Jennings 
Wise,  Garnett,  ZoUicoifer,  <fec.  These  men,  whose 
hate  ends  not  at  the  grave,  are  our  "estranged 
brethren,"  with  whom  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
tells  us  we  are  to  cultivate  "  amicable  relations," 
besides  dissolving  our  Union  at  their  command. 
Sir,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  ask  the  House 
whether  they  would  send  the  member's  speech 
abroad  to  the  country  without  expressing  their 
solemn  condemnation  of  it  in  this  fearful  hour 
of  our  nation's  peril.  Those  who  vote  against 
rebuking  it  may  take  that  responsibility. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  of  these  ''estrang- 
ed brethren"  go  witii  me  ,to  Be'Ie  Isle,  and  there 
receive  the  hospitalities  which  tl^3'  award  to 
prisoners  of  war.  The  pictuie  is  too  saddening 
and  fearful  to  dwell  upon.  If  you  want  to  see 
more,  then  go  to  East  Tennessee,  where  women, 
for  loving  the  Union,  have  been  oui raged  so  that 
they  longed  for  the  day  of  their  death  as  they 
had  for  tiie  day  of  theii-  bridal,  and  where  Union 
men  have  been  lianged  by  the  neck  for  no  other 
crime  than  fidelity  to  tliat  allegiance  to  which 
all  of  us  here  are  sworn.  Shall  we  cultivate 
"amicable  relations"  witli  such  men  as  these  ?  No, 
sir,  the  sword  of  the  Gove'  nment  will  never  be 
sheathed  except  over  the  grave  of  treason.  But 
the  gentleman  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Those  elements  of  union  which  Mr.  Adams  described 
have,  by  the  process  of  time,  been  dealroyed  Worse, 
yea,  worse  than  that,  Mr.  Uhairmun,  I  am  reluctantly 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  aU;;mptiiig  to  preserve 
our  jurisdiction  over  ihe  Southern  Stales  we  have  lost 
our  constitutional  lorm  of  government  over  the  northern. 

"  What  has  been  predicted  by  our  wisest  and  most  em- 
inent statesmen  has  come  to  pass;  in  grasping  at  the 
shadow  we  have  lost  the  substance;  in  striving  to  retain 
the  casket  of  liberty  in  which  our  jewels  were  confined, 
we  have  losi  those  precious  muiJmmjts  of  freedom.  Our 
Government,  its  all  knows,  is  not  anything  resembling 
what  It  was  three  years  ago ;  there  is  not  one  single  ves- 
tige of  the  Constitutio?i  remaining ;  e'oery  danse  and 
every  letter  of  it  has  been  violated,  and  I  have  no  idea 
myself  that  il  will  ever  again  be  re-pected ;  revolutions 
never  go  backward  to  the  point  at  which  they  started.'' 

If  there  is  no  Constitution  left,  what  did  the 
gentleman  swear  to  support  when  he  stood  at 
that  desk  ?  If  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  the 
Constitution  remaining,  then  his  oath  was,  in  his 
own  opinion,  a  nullity  and  a  dead  letter,  and  he 
knew  that  when  he  took  it.     lie  says  further  : 

"  To  preserve  arep)uhlictin  form  o'  governmentunder 
any  constitution,  under  the  prevalence  of  the  doctrines 
no  in  in  vogue,  is  clearly  impassible.  These  convicUom 
if  the  complete  overthrow  of  our  Gottrnment  are  as  un- 
welcome and  unpleasant  to  me  as  they  are  to  any  mem- 
ber of  this  House.'' 

*♦***♦** 

"  I  shall  not,  in  these  remarks,  recur  to  the  unpleasant 
and  acrimonious  controversy  of  who  is  responsible /or 
the  death  and  destruction  of  uur  KepjuhUa," 

Sir,  if  that  Constitution  is  dead,  if  the  Re- 
public is  dead  and  destroyed  as  he  states,  if  the 
Government  is  overthrown  as  he  avers,  there  is 
no  other  constitution  left  in  this  land  save  the 
Montgomery  constitution  framed  by  these  rebels. 
The  gentleman  does  not  tell  us  that,  but  ha 
says  that  a  government  has  been  organized  there, 
and  we  all  know  they  claim  they  have  a  con- 
stitution. With  the  recognilion  of  the  traitor 
government,  we  recognize  their  "  constitution" 
as  an  existing  fact  also.  And  ours  being  all  de- 
stroyed, as  he  says,    that  one  will  be  the  only 


living  one  on  these  shores.  Are  gentlen?^n  on 
the  other  side  ready  to  say  that,  this,  too,  should 
not  be  condemned  most  severly  here? 

But  when  he  a%'ers  that  the  Constitution  is 
destroyed,  I  answer  him  from  the  speech  last 
Saturday  of  his  colleague,  [Mr.  Cox]  Said  that 
gentleman : 

•'■What  is  the  life  of  the  nation,  sir,  of  which  we  he:ir 
eo  much  t  I  know  no  other  life  of  lh«  nation  except  that 
incarnate  in  the  written  Constitution,  which  protects 
property,  person,  hnnie,  conscience,  liberty,  and  lile. 
Talve  away  these,  and  tliere  is  no  nation.  Society  is 
itagnanl  and  dead." 

And  then,  after  tliis  declaration  that  the  life 
of  the  nation  is  incarnate  in  the  Constitution,  and 
that  it  protects  all  of  us  and  all  our  rights,  he 
goes  on  to  eay  that  "under  no  circnmstauces  con- 
ceivable by  the  human  mind,  would  he  ever  vio- 
late that  Constitution  for  any  purpose,"  and  ap- 
plies his  reasoning  on  these  two  points  as  follows: 

'•If  there  be  any  man  in  this  cliamber  who  holds  or  ut- 
ters any  other  senlinienl  in  reference  to  the  Constitution 
and  his  oath  tlian  tliis  which  I  have  expressed,  I  say  to 
him  that  languaife  has  no  term  of  reproach  ,  and  the  mind 
no  idea  of  deieslation  adequate  to  express  the  moral  lep- 
rosy and  treason  couched  in  his  language  and  clinging  to 
his  soul." 

His  colleague,  [Mr.  Long,]  as  shown  just  now, 
"holds  and  utters  another  sentiment  in  leference 
to  the  Constitution,"  when  he  declaras  that  it  is 
dead,  destroyed,  not  a  vestige  of  it  remaining; 
and  I  leave  him  to  the  denunciation  of  his  own 
colleague,  [Mr.  Cox.] 

Mr.  COX  rose. 

Mr.  CULFAX.  Icannot  yield,  having  quoted 
the  gentleman's  own  words  from  his  speech,  and 
having  but  little  time  left. 

Mr.  COX.  That  language  of  mine  was  used, 
as  the  gentleman  will  see  if  he  reads  the  context 
properly,  with  direct  reference  to  a  remaak  made 
by  my  colleague  who  sits  near  him,  [Mr.  Gar 
FIELD,"]  that  he  would  under  certain  circumstances 
over-leap  the  barriers  of  the  Constitution,  and 
also  with  reference  to  lemaik  made  by  one  of 
the  gentleman's  own  colleagues,  [Mr.  Jul[an,] 
that  under  certain  circumstances  he  would 
"blast  the  Constitution."  I  said  that  was  moral 
treason. 

Mr.  COLFAX.  Sir,  T  am  quoting  the  gentle- 
man's own  emphatic  language  of  denunciation 
an'd  reading  from  his  own  speech.  1  avoid  the 
use  of  language  of  that  kind  myself,  but  am  b.\> 
plying  his  language,  intended,  it  is  true,  for 
others,  to  the  sentiments  just  quoted  from  his 
colleague's  speech. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [M.  Long,] 
after  all  this  argument,  at  last  boldly  declares 
for  recognition  of  lebel  independence  nationality 
aa  his  choice  of  all  alternatives  remaining  to  us. 
And  here  are  his  words: 

"I  do  not  share  in  the  belief  entertained  by  many  of 
my  political  friends  on  this  floor  and  elsewhere,  that  uny 
pence  iv  attainable  upon  the  bantH  of  union  and  reeon- 
«truction.  If  the  Demncralic  party  were  in  power  to-day 
I  have  110  idea,  and  honesty  compels  me  to  declare  it, 
that  they  could  restore  the  Union  of  thirty-four  t*tates. 
My  mind  has  undergone  an  entire  change  upon  that  sub- 
ject; and  J  now  believe  there  are  but  two  alternatives, 
and  they  are  eiiher  an  acknowle.lgment  of  the  independ- 
ence ol  tlie  South  as  an  independent  nation,  of  their  com- 
plete 6ubjugati<m  and  extenninalion  aa  a  people,  and  of 
these  allernalivrg  I  prefer  the  lormer. 

"Mr  Chairman,  I  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question  which  many  of  my  political 
trlend^  would  make  an  issue,  as  to  how  this  war  shall 
b«  orosecuted,  its  manner  and  object.    I  regard  that  as 


worse  than  trifling  with  the  great  question.  I  do  not 
believe  there  can  be  any  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
!i  sovereign  Slate  under  the  Constitution,  and  I  do  not 
believe  tliat  a  war  so  carried  on  can  be  prosecuted  so  as 
to  render  it  proper,  justiflable,  or  expedient.  An  unc<ni' 
utitittional  xoar  caii  only  be  carried  on  in  an  uncoft- 
etiUUional  manner,"  &c.,  Ac. 

Before  I  proceed  to  comment  on  this  extraor- 
dinary declaration,  let  me  understand  ifmytirhe 
is  to  be  extended,  as  has  been  promised  when  I 
yielded  to  these  repeated  interruptions  from  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  CITANLER.     I  object  to  any  extension. 

Mr.  COLFAX.  I  expected  the  objection  would 
come  from  that  side  of  the  House,  although  I 
have  voluntarily  given  the  genileinan  from  Ohio 
an  hour  after  me,  which  he  had  no  right  to  claim 
But  I  ask  no  favors. 

Mr.  COX.  I  claim  the  right  to  withdraw  the 
nlijeetion  I  made  a  while  ago  to  the  extension  of 
the  getitleman's  time. 

Mr.  COLFAX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  resume 
my  seat  and  submit  the  case  to  the  House. 

Mr.  LONG  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELDRIDGE.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
I  believe  the  understanding  was  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  was  to  have  all  the  time  he 
desired. 

Mr.  COLFAX.  I  will  not  accept  any  exten- 
sion of  my  tine  while  gentlemen  upon  this  floor 
object,  as  I  saw  the  gentleman  from  Xew  York 
[Mr.   Ciiandlkr]  object. 

Mr,  ELDRIDGE.  It  was  distinctly  understood 
on  this  side  of  the  House  that  he  was  to  have 
that  right. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  I  think  the  gentleman  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  proceed  without  interuption  and 
I  trust  there  will  be  no  objection  from  this  side 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  ANCONA.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
Unanimous  Consent  was  given,  as  1  understood, 
to  our  honorable  Speaker  to  proceed  beyond  his 
hour,  and  it  is  too  late  to  object  now. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  He  has  pro- 
Cf-eded  beyond  his  hour  seven  minutes. 

Mr.  ANCONA.     No  time  was  indicated. 

Mr.  ELDRIDGE.  He  was  to  have  all  the 
time  he  wished. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Long]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  J.  C.  ALLEN.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  I  am  no  party  to  thia  objection 
raised  against  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  CHANLER.  I  wish  to  assume  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  COLFAX.  And  I  am  willing  the  gentle- 
man shall  assume  the  whole  re-ponsibility. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  appeal  to  my  friend  from  New 
York  to  extend  the  courtesies  of  the  House  to 
the  Speaker  and  allow  him  to  finish  his  remarks. 
I  hope  he  will  do  it  from  considerations  personal 
to  myself. 

Mr.  COLFAX.  Let  me  end  this  discussion. 
No  repentant  concession  of  the  member  from 
New  York  will  I  accept.     [Applause.] 

[The  vote  being  taken  on  the  resolution  de- 
claring Mr.  Long  an  un worth  member  of  the 
House,  for  having  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  it  was  adopted.  V'eas,  80;  noes,  70; 
but  on^"T)emocrat  (Mr.  Bailt  of  PennsylTania) 
voting  in  the  affirmative.] 
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